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PAUL DE SAINT PIERRE 

THE FIRST GERMAN-AMERICAN PRIEST OF THE WEST 

It is not one of the brilliant periods of our Catholic history 
which this article intends to treat, nor is it one of the Church's 
great saints or scholars whose footsteps we are about to trace on 
the rough paths of our early western days. The times were out of 
joint; a period of transition had set in; the political changes had 
brought about a sad disorganization of society; and the Church 
needed men of strong nerves, as well as of strong faith, to uphold 
her rights and to protect her interests and those of her children 
unto the dawn of a better day. The scene is the old Illinois 
Country, once so renowned for its flourishing Indian Missions; 
the period is the time immediately following our Revolutionary 
War; and the central figure is the courageous German Car- 
melite, P. Paul de Saint Pierre, successively pastor of Cahokia, 
1785-1789, Ste. Genevieve, 1789-1797, and of St. Gabriel's at 
Iberville, 1804-1826. 

For many years the shadowy figure of a wandering Carmelite 
monk flitted across the pages of our histories and magazines; 
we shall endeavor to give him "a local habitation and a name." 

The earliest official testimony concerning P. Paul de St. Pierre 
is found in the Report, which the newly appointed Prefect of the 
Missions in the United States, Dr. John Carroll, sent to the Pre- 
fect of the Propaganda at Rome, Cardinal Antonelli, February 
27, 1785: 

As to the Catholics who are in the territory bordering on the river called 
the Mississippi and in all that region which, following that river, extends to 
the Atlantic Ocean, and from it extends to the limits of Carolina, Virginia and 
Pennsylvania— this tract of country contains, I hear, many Catholics, for- 
merly Canadians, who speak French, and I fear that they are destitute of 
priests. Before I received Your Eminence's letters there went to them a 
priest, German by birth, but who came last from France; he professes to belong 
to the Carmelite Order: he was furnished with no sufficient testimonials from 
his lawful superior. What he is doing and what is the condition of the Church 
in those parts, I expect soon to learn. The jurisdiction of the Bishop of Quebec 
formerly extended to some parts of that region; but I do not know whether 
he wishes to exercise any authority there, now that all these parts are sub- 
ject to the United States. 1 



'J. G. Shea, Life and Times of Archbishop Carroll, p. 257. A few months before 
this document was written, the well-known Father Farmer of Philadelphia gave 
Father de Saint Pierre a letter of introduction to the Prefect Apostolic of Baltimore, 
dated October 9, 1784: 

"Rev. Sir: — The bearer, being already known to Your Reverence, needs not my 
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196 REV. JOHN ROTHENSTEINER 

The question arises, who was this German priest, the Carmelite 
monk, lately arrived from Prance, and now on his way to the dis- 
tant, almost unknown western country, the unwitting cause of 
such mingled feelings of hope and misgiving in Dr. Carroll's 
breast. There was then a German priest in the West, P. Ber- 
nard de Limpach, the first canonical pastor of St. Louis (1776- 
1789), but he was a Capuchin and came from New Orleans. 
Msgr. Carroll's "German priest," the Carmelite can be no one 
else than our P. Paul de St. Pierre. The French designation 
need not cause the least difficulty. Changing one's name was 
then of frequent occurrence, . even among men of high standing. 
Some of the most honored German pioneer-priests of the East 
are known to history, not by their original surnames, but by some 
American equivalent. Thus Father Ferdinand Farmer, the 
Vicar-General of Bishop Carroll, had Americanized his name from 
F. Steinmeyer, Meyer signifying farmer; Father Matthias Man- 
ners was originally M. Sittensperger, Sitten being the German 
for manners; and Prince Gallitzin was known among his parish- 
ioners as Father Smith, a matronymic derived from his mother's 
maiden name, von Schmettau. A missionary among Amer- 
icans of that day might well find his long German appellation a 
serious hindrance to his spiritual activities. The case, however, 
of our German missionary with the French name was somewhat 
different. He is represented as a member of the Carmelite 
Order, coming from France, and presumably from some French 
monastery. Now, whilst it was customary among the Capu- 
chins that the novice should, in addition to the name of his patron 
saint, be distinguished by the name of his birthplace as, for 

commendation. When he arrived during the war, he immediately by letter signified 
to me his desire to be a missionary in these parts. He designed to fix himself at 
the Illinois. I see no reason why I should not be glad of his zeal, nor why Your 
Reverence should not grant him necessary faculties, senatis senandis. You may 
be assured that nothing happened this long time so agreeable to me as your ap- 
pointment to the office of Prefect Apostolic. I will not congratulate with you, 
but with ourselves, that so seasonable an establishment was made of which I may 
truly say 'magno me liberasii metu.' Allow me to express my sentiments. Let ui 
rely on the goodness of Divine Providence and fear nothing. Commendo me impense 
in Vestra Sta. 

"Rev. Sir, Your most humble and obedient servant, 

"Ferdinand Fabmer." 
Cf. American Catholic Researches, Vol. xxiii, No. 3. 
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example, P. Bernard a Limpach, from the village Limpach in 
Luxembourg — the Carmelites adhered to the practice of adding 
the name of a secondary patron-saint to the main one, as for 
instance, the celebrated Peter a Sancto Andrea, Valentinus a 
Sancto Amando, Sebastianus a Sancto Paulo, and many others 
clearly show. The designation Paulus a Sancto Petro, in French 
Paul de Saint Pierre, would then be our Carmelite missionary's 
title in the Order. 

But what was P. Paul de Saint Pierre's original family name? 
In a bill of complaints presented October 23, 1785, to the eccle- 
siastical authorities at Baltimore, by John Edgar and Louis Tour- 
nier against de Saint Pierre, we find among other charges the 
following: 

The Minister, who is a German, has changed his name. He is called here 
St. Pierre, but in true German, Heiligenstein. 2 

If this testimony were founded on fact, as it probably is, 
then "Paul de Saint Pierre" would be nothing more than a literal 
translation of the German Paul von Heiligenstein. If, however, we 
should be inclined to lay stress on the particle de, the title de Saint 
Pierre, von Heiligenstein, might be regarded as a reference to the 
Father's birthplace, the village Heiligenstein in the Bavarian 
Palatinate. 

But whatever may be the circumstances in the case of the 
French name of our pioneer priest, the fact remains, beyond a 
doubt, that P. Paul de Saint Pierre was not a Frenchman, nor a 
Belgian, nor a Dutchman, but a German. 

According to the testimony of Father Gibault, Paul de Saint 
Pierre was born in the year 1751 in Germany, 3 very probably, as 
we have already hinted and shall endeavor to prove, in the 
German Dukedom, Zweibrucken, called, by the French, "Deux- 
Ponts." It was in France, however, that he entered the Order of 
the Discalced Carmelites. Here he passed the most peaceful 
and happy years of his life in the contemplative quiet of the 
cloister. But the year 1780 brought the turning point, at which 
his wanderings began. In a Latin letter addressed to the mis- 
sionary Louis Payet, at Detroit, de Saint Pierre writes under date, 
Cahokia, February 18, 1787, as follows: 

2 Illinois Historical Collections, Vol. i, p. 531. 

3 Illinois Historical Collections, Vol. i, p. 547. 
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I know not by what fate I have come hither. I was well off in France. 
By order of the Most Christian King I traveled to the Thirteen Colonies, where 
I acted in the capacity of camp chaplain of the French army. After the war 
the French Minister resident at Philadelphia insisted so much that I come 
hither, that I was not able to refuse what he asked. 4 

P. Paul de Saint Pierre frequently reverts in his letters to the 
circumstance that he had served as field chaplain (Aumonier) 
in the French auxiliary army of Rochambeau, and in this claim 
he is supported by the testimony af Father Gibault and P. 
Bernard de Limpach. It is true that in the list of the French 
army and navy chaplains of our Revolutionary war, as published 
in Les CombaMants de la Guerre Americaine, 1778-1783, and repro- 
duced in the American Catholic Historical Researches (January, 
1904), the name de Saint Pierre is not found. But this list is 
acknowledged to be incomplete, as not a few otherwise well- 
authenticated and distinguished names of French army and navy 
chaplains are wanting in it. 

We entertain a surmise in this regard, which we would be 
glad to see confirmed. Among the four regiments that landed in 
Rhode Island with Rochambeau, the third bore the title, Regi- 
ment de Royal Deux-Ponts (Zweibrucken). This regiment was 
raised by the Duke de Deux-Ponts in 1757. It was first called 
the Regiment Palatinat, belonging to the Prince Palatin Deux- 
Ponts (the German Dukedom of Pfalz-Zweibrucken), and was, 
no doubt, composed of the subjects of the duke and of his im- 
mediate neighbors. The officers almost exclusively bore dis- 
tinctly German names, though Frenchified according to the 
custom of the day: Duke Christian de Deux Ponts, Count de 
Forbach, Viscount de Deux Ponts, Count de Spaur, Le Baron de 
Esebeck, De Haden, Le Baron de Schaumburg, de Truchsess, 
De Schwingsfeld, De Bibra, De Ichtersheim, De Geispitzheim, 
de Egloffstein, Ruhle de Lilienstein, De Miihlenfels, De Ludwig, 
De Furstenwerther, Le Baron de Johann, Le Baron de Kalb, 
Le Baron de Ratsamhausen etc. But where officers and men 
were German, there, no doubt, the field chaplain was German 
also. But who was he? 5 

It is stated in a note in the American Catholic Historical Re- 



4 Illinois Historical Collections, Vol. viii, p. 533. 

6 E. S. Balch, The French in America, During the War of Independence of the 
United States, 1777-1783. Philadelphia, 1895, Vol. ii, passim. 
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searches, 6 that there were five chaplains with Rochambeau on 
his march through Connecticut; the names of four are listed and 
it is contended that the fifth was de Saint Pierre. But why is 
de Saint Pierre's name omitted in the list although his presence 
with the army is accepted as certain? 

In the book, Rochambeau, a Commemoration (Washington, 
D. C, 1907), the statement is made that "the exact strength of 
the Regiment de Deux-Ponts, in numbers is not known, as the 
muster rolls of the companies are not given." 7 Now, as the mus- 
ter rolls perished, the names of the soldiers and probably of their 
chaplain also were forgotten. Hence we may surmise that the 
long-neglected de Saint Pierre was the chaplain of the German 
Regiment de Deux Ponts, Zweibrttcken, a conclusion that would 
find further confirmation in the circumstance that the village of 
Heiligenstein is in the immediate neighborhood of the town of 
Zweibriicken. These are but surmises, but above all surmise 
there is the authenticated fact that P. Paul de Saint Pierre, as one 
of the field chaplains, accompanied the various campaigns of 
Count de Rochambeau, was present at Yorktown, and received 
his honorable discharge from the army at the conclusion of peace 
in 1783. These patriotic activities, however, were not the only, 
nor the most important, services rendered by Father de Saint 
Pierre during the dark days of the Revolution. As a member of 
the officially recognized and universally respected band of Catho- 
lic chaplains of the French auxiliary forces, enjoying the freedom 
of the land and exempt from the vexatious anti-Catholic laws 
then still obtaining though not generally enforced, de Saint Pierre 
did his part in breaking the darksome spell that still rested on the 
youthful church of America. Seeing the dignified, fearless 
bearing of the French clergy, the native priests began to labor 
with fresh courage and confidence. In the meantime the evil 
eye of the populace became accustomed to look with less disfavor 
on the ceremonies of the Church and the priestly garb of its 
ministers, until at last Dr. Carroll, following a similar move of the 
Episcopalians, took courage to accept the episcopal dignity from 
the hand of Rome. 8 



6 American Catholic Historical Researches, June, 1899. 

7 Op. cit., p. 573. 

8 Cf. Msgr. Carroll's Letter to Cardinal Antonelli apud Shea, Life and Times of 
Archbishop Carroll, p. 254. 
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The war was over, and most of the chaplains, Capuchins, 
Carmelites, Franciscans and a few seculars returned to France 
with the troops. Of those, however, that remained in the 
country, P. de Saint Pierre was one of the most zealous and 
successful, though his name seems to have lain under a cloud 
of lifelong suspicion. His moral conduct, his purity of faith and 
earnestness of zeal, his honesty and singleness of purpose were 
never questioned; the suspicion had reference only to the regular- 
ity of his mission and the validity of his spiritual functions. 

Father de Saint Pierre never entertained a doubt about this 
matter, holding, perhaps, that being sent here by the king of 
France with the consent of the spiritual authorities, he had a 
right to stay here by request of the king's representative and the 
presumed consent of his superior, provided he could obtain 
faculties from the local ecclesiastical powers. But here was the 
knotty point. 

Father Gibault, the Vicar-General of the Bishop of Quebec 
or the missions of the Illinois Country, wrote from Vincennes, 
where he was then stationed, to his superior, Bishop Hubert, 
June 6, 1786: 

A barefooted German Carmelite, thirty-four years old, with his priest's 
orders, a certificate from the colonel of the regiment in which he served as 
chaplain until peace was made, and some letters from the grand vicar granting 
him the privilege of ministering on the banks of the Mississippi, without 
mention of any place in particular, whose name is Father de St. Pierre, came 
here a year ago in the name of M. Carroll, bishop-elect of America, from 
whom came his orders. I did not dare to say anything to him without your 
orders, and I did not write to you about it sooner, for he kept saying that he 
was going to return to France by way of New Orleans. However, he is still in 
Illinois. He seemed to me very zealous, but with a zeal quite unmanageable 
for these regions without justice. 9 

The ecclesiastical conditions of the territory northwest of the 
Ohio River were at the time in a state of utter confusion. The 
Bishop of Quebec, who had, ever since the discovery of the Mis- 
sissippi, enjoyed the spiritual jurisdiction from the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, was led to fear that he would 
render himself objectionable to the new republic, if he should 
continue to exercise his rights and privileges. Msgr. Carroll of 
Baltimore found that his own jurisdiction in these new acquisi- 
tions of the United States remained doubtful until the boun- 
daries of his diocese should be definitely settled by Rome. No 

• Illinois Historical Collections, Vol. i, p. 547. 
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doubt, Bishop Carroll held that, as the Mississippi River formed 
the western limit of the United States, so all the territory east of 
the great river should and did come under his jurisdiction. There- 
fore, he permitted, though not without serious misgivings, that 
P. de Saint Pierre should minister in his name to the utterly for- 
saken parishes of Kaskaskia . . . and Cahokia. Therefore, 
he accepted the proffered services of the Sulpician, Father Huet 
de la Valiniere, and appointed him Vicar-General to the Western 
Missions. But, later on, new doubts arose in his mind; and he 
wrote to Msgr. Hubert, the Bishop of Quebec, May 5, 1788. 

Encouraged by the favorable recommendations with which M. de la Vali- 
niere was supplied by his ecclesiastical superiors in Canada, I very willingly 
accepted his offer to go to the Illinois and I have named him my Vicar-General 
there. Since he left, I have received letters written at Post Vincennes by 
another priest named Gibault, who tells me that for nineteen years he himself 
has been in that section Vicar-General of the Bishops of Quebec. It is about 
this, Monsigneur, that I should like to be instructed, and upon which I dare 
to ask Your Lordship to throw some light; especially since reports have reached 
me concerning M. Gibault's conduct that are very unfavorable to him. 

I learned, some time ago, that Your Lordship was dissatisfied with me 
because I meddled in the ecclesiastical government of the Illinois. I did so 
because I believed it was included in my jurisdiction, and I had no idea 
that Your Lordship extended his pastoral care to those regions. No motive of 
ambition actuated me; and if you propose to provide for the spiritual needs 
there, you will save me from great embarrassment and relieve my conscience 
of a burden which weighs very heavily upon it. In such an event, my only 
anxiety would be, that the United States would not allow the exercise of power, 
even of a spiritual nature, to a subject of Great Britain. 10 

Such were the sentiments of the highest spiritual authority 
in the United States in 1788. The Bishop of Quebec sent the 
following answer: 

Although I am not at liberty to assent to the dismemberment of this part 
of my diocese without the consent of my coadjutor and of my clergy, Divine 
Providence having permitted the Illinois, etc., to fall into the power of the 
United States, the spiritual charge of which is confided to your care, I urgently 
beseech you to continue for the present to provide for these missions, as it 
would be difficult for me to supply them myself without perhaps giving some 
offense to the British Government. 11 

With the acceptance of this request, Bishop Carroll's author- 
ity over the Illinois country east of the Mississippi was sufficiently 
established, at least for the time being. But P. de Saint Pierre 
had arrived three years before this date, first at Pottinger's Creek 
and in Louisville, then in Vincennes and presently in Kaskaskia 
and Cahokia, where he held the position of pastor at this very 
time. From Louisville he had written to Dr. Carroll asking for 

10 Illinois Historical Collections, Vol. i, p. 581, s. 

11 Illinois Historical Collections, Vol. i, p. 588. 
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faculties. Dr. Carroll states in one of his letters to Father 
Gibault as late as January 20, 1790: 

I am also worried in regard to M. de Saint Pierre. He left here without 
any power to administer the sacraments, for at that time I possessed no right 
to grant it to him; and since his departure I have been unable to make up my 
mind to send him that power, because I am in no wise assured that he came to 
America with the consent of the superiors of the Order or with such appro- 
bation as the usages of ecclesiastical discipline require. 12 

Bishop Carroll's main difficulty sprang from an unfortunate 
misunderstanding. The Decree of the Propaganda appointing 
Dr. Carroll Superior of the Mission in the thirteen United States 
of America, dated November 26, 1784, contained the restrictive 
clause that he was to give faculties to no priest coming into the 
country, except those sent and approved by the Sacred Congrega- 
tion. P. Paul de Saint Pierre did not have this approbation, 
having come here long before that restriction was made; but for 
the same reason he did not require that approbation, as the letter 
of Cardinal Antonelli, which accompanied the decree, informs 
Dr. Carroll that "the faculties which His Holiness communicates 
to him, the Superior of the Mission, are also communicated to the 
other priests of the same states, except the administration of 
Confirmation, which is reserved for him alone." l3 

Msgr. Carroll, in the course of time, also inclined to this view 
and entertained a more favorable opinion of de Saint Pierre's 
ecclesiastical status. At least he permitted him to continue his 
ministry under whatever authority he may have claimed to act, 
a course that was certainly the most sensible and just one, in view 
of the immense distance of these missions from the See of Balti- 
more and the absolute dearth of missionaries in the west. De 
Saint Pierre's readiness to accept responsibility when matters 
were so urgent, deserved recognition. The recommendation 
given to de Saint Pierre by the French minister was a good 
sign, and, if the worst should come to the worst, no one could 
blame the authorities at Baltimore if they tolerated something 
which they could in no wise prevent. 

P. de Saint Pierre, as if awaiting the decision of Dr. Carroll, 
crossed the river from the American to the Spanish side, where 
Baltimore could claim no jurisdiction, and was there entrusted 



12 Illinois Historical Collections, Vol. i, p. 592. 

13 Shea, Life and Times of Archbishop Carroll, pp. 243, 244, 246. 
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with the spiritual care of the ancient parish of Ste. Genevieve, 
May 18, 1785. Here he continued till July 10, 1786, as the 
records of Ste. Genevieve bear witness. But as Kaskaskia 
became orphaned by the departure of Father Louis Payet, in 
May of this same year, de Saint Pierre came to the assistance of 
this parish also, no doubt with the approval and consent of 
Father Gibault, the representative of the Bishop of Quebec. 

Whilst attending Kaskaskia, de Saint Pierre received from 
Baltimore a notification in regard to the Jubilee conceded by the 
Sovereign Pontiff to the United States — a recognition of de Saint 
Pierre's good standing in the Diocese. 

It was no pleasant place to live in, the Kaskaskia of 1786. Law 
and order seem to have vanished from the land. The French 
authorities were superseded by the Virginians, and they in turn 
had departed, leaving the poor Creoles to the mercy of marauding 
Indians and the tyranny of upstart politicians, whose sole en- 
deavor it was to deprive a trustful people of their wealth and 
honor. Among these was the firm of Edgar and Tournier. For 
twenty -five years John Edgar held the office of Justice of Common 
Pleas. "During this time," says Alvord, "he purchased many 
of the land claims of the French and in the course of years became 
the richest landowner of the American Bottom." 14 

When de Saint Pierre arrived, the firm was in the first flush of 
its iniquitous successes. Father de Saint Pierre at once accused 
them of stealing. Edgar and Tournier sought redress in the 
court of the magistrate Nicholas Lachance. Father de Saint 
Pierre refused to obey the summons of Magistrate Lachance, 
writing his answer on the back of the order: 

I have the honor to declare to you by the present, that you are incompetent 
to judge ecclesiastical persons, and at the same time I protest a thousand times 
against your orders, employed very badly. I have already declared, and I 
will also prove before competent authority, the question against me. As to the 
rest, I certify once more to have said that the Company of Edgar & Tournier 
have stolen. Let Mr. Williams make his oath and depart. 15 

The magistrate, Nicholas Caillot Lachance, was a creature 
of the notorious John Dodge, who had for so long a time bled and 
trampled under foot the helpless French Creoles of the American 
Bottom. The mandate of such an usurping officer and faithless 

14 Illinois Historical Collections, Vol. ii. Introduction, p. 133. 
16 Illinois Historical Collections.V ol. i, p. 526. 
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enemy of his own people Father de Saint Pierre would not and 
could not respect, especially as the fact of stealing was well 
known, and the magistrate by John Dodge's favor had to give in: 

". . . It is not in my power," he wrote, "to do more. I advise them 
to address themselves to the Honorable Congress as also to the bishop, to 
produce their complaint, that justice may take place where it is due, it not 
belonging to me, nor am I competent to go further without the express orders 
of the Honorable Congress . . . " 

It is plain that the days of John Dodge's rule of might were 
drawing to a close. With Governor St. Clair the rule of right 
was soon to return. But it is to the credit of P. de Saint Pierre 
that he, as the first man of influence, rose in opposition to this 
lawlessness in the guise of law. The aggrieved John Edgar and 
Louis Tournier now brought their complaint before the authorities 
at Baltimore, saying: "We are doubtful whether you hare sent 
us a priest to look after our spiritual interests, as he is more con- 
cerned with temporal affairs and acts as a lawyer in this country. 
He endeavors to ruin us in our commerce, and to take away our 
credit ... I do not think, my Lord, after the letters that 
I have seen, that a pastor ought to meddle with temporal mat- 
ters." 17 This seems to have been the end of the case of Edgar 
and Tournier against Paul de Saint Pierre, whom the complainants 
called Heiligenstein. 

Father de Saint Pierre remained pastor of Ste. Genevieve and 
administrator of the neighboring parish of Kaskaskia until the 
arrival of the new pastor, Father Guignes, in 1786. Father 
Gibault, who had been repeatedly asked by the good people of 
Cahokia to take charge of this forsaken and almost ruined parish 
and Indian Mission, requested Father de Saint Pierre to under- 
take the laborious task, sending him at the same time the power 
of attorney he himself had received from the Superior of the Semi- 
nary of Quebec by authority of the Bishop concerning the mission 
of Cahokia. The last letter of Father de Saint Pierre from Kas- 
kaskia, a Latin Letter to Father Louis Payet at Detroit, is dated, 
Parochia Immaculatae Conceptionis, die 18 Februarii, A. D., 
1786. From this date on to 1789 de Saint Pierre was pastor of 
the Parish of the Holy Family and the Tamarois Mission at 
Cahokia, just across the river from the rising city of St. Louis. 



16 Illinois Historical Collections, Vol. i, p. 530. 

17 Illinois Historical Collections, Vol. i. p. 521. 
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It is a remarkable coincidence that in these critical years two 
German priests, P. Bernard de Limpach and P. Paul de Saint 
Pierre, the one at St. Louis, the other at Cahokia, separated by the 
great river but united by the bond of a magnanimous friendship, 
should unfold their blessed missionary activities in spite of all 
attacks and misunderstandings. Before de Saint Pierre's com- 
ing P. Bernard had, at Father Gibault's invitation, attended 
to the spiritual needs of the church at Cahokia, and Father de 
Saint Pierre was ready to return the favor in St. Louis if Father 
Bernard should be called away. On April 25, 1787, P. Bernard 
of St. Louis writes to his superior in New Orleans : 

The parish of St. Louis is no more than half a league from that of Kahos 
(Cahokia), which at present has a priest, who was chaplain to the army of the 
King of France, and therefore it can easier remain for a time without a priest 
than other parishes farther down in the colony, as, for instance, that of St. 
Charles, whose subjects, no doubt, are not less dear to God and to the king 
than those of Illinois. 18 

In those primitive days of pathless forest and boundless prairie 
the great river appeared more as an avenue of approach than a 
dividing line, a circumstance that may explain, to a certain extent, 
the strange wanderings to and fro of our early priests, especially as 
the population on both sides was really one people of Catholic 
French. 

On the 6th day of June, 1786, Father Gibault sent a message 
to Quebec concerning the zealous, or rather over-zealous, Car- 
melite, "with the privilege of ministering on the banks of the 
Mississippi." On the 17th day of October of the same year, Dr. 
Carroll's Vicar-General, de La Valiniere, writes concerning a 
meeting he had held with P. Bernard de Limpach and another 
priest in St. Louis, in which several charges against P. de Saint 
Pierre had been discussed and proved to be without foundation, 
and he ordains that the good people of Cahokia give him, as their 
lawful pastor, all the satisfaction in their power. The letter was 

18 The parish church of St. Charles on the German coast, Cote des Allemands, 
founded by the German settlers who had been brought over by the notorious finan- 
cier of France, John Law, for his American dukedom in Arkansas, but who, after the 
failure of Law's "South Sea Bubble," were transferred to a tract of land along the 
Mississippi Kiver, about thirty miles long, a few miles above New Orleans. Almost 
all of these settlers of the German coast were Catholics; the church of St. John the 
Baptist was their second church, founded in 1772, and its first parish priest was P. 
Bernard de Limpach, the writer of the letter quoted above. — American Catholic 
Historical Researches, January, 1898. 
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ordered to be read on Sunday, after the sermon of the parochial 
Mass, and afterwards affixed to the door of the church." But 
ere six months had elapsed, a remarkable change had come over 
de La Valiniere's position in regard to the one time "lawful pas- 
tor," now only "acting in the capacity of Parson of Cahokia." 
The change is explained in the document entitled "Letter from 
M. Huet de La Valiniere, Vicar-General in all the districts north of 
the Ohio, called Belle Riviere, along the Mississippi, Wabash, 
Miami, etc., to the gentlemen of Cahokia, greeting and blessing 
in our Lord." 

It is not very pleasant reading, this letter of the Vicar-General; 
and whatever may have been the merits of the case, it should not 
have been laid before the people for adjudication. To rehearse 
these charges against one of his priests before a gathering of 
laymen was sufficiently imprudent; but here to add to each charge 
the matter-of-fact answers of the accused priest, and to season 
the whole proceeding with diverse slurs and insinuations was 
certainly not calculated to win the parishioners to the side of 
authority. 

In this document de La Valiniere cites the very letter he had 
written to de Saint Pierre : 

Father, there are some that say that you have administered the sacraments 
of marriage in a prohibited season, namely, during Lent. We do not know 
whether this be true or false. However, as it is some time since you had 
power to dispense, you have committed two faults: the one in marrying a 
Catholic with a Protestant woman, the other in marrying them during Lent, 
on the day of St. Joseph, without mentioning any other dispensation but that 
of two publications. Moreover, you have given at Ste. Genevieve a dispen- 
sation which is void for want of dispensing power. 20 

Now as to the point that de Saint Pierre had at Ste. Genevieve 
given a dispensation "ab impedimento consanguinilaiis" which was 
invalid for want of authority, as de Valiniere says, it must be 
remembered that Ste. Genevieve, being in Spanish Louisiana, 
was never within the jurisdiction of de La Valiniere, but since 1777 
in the diocese of Santiago de Cuba, and since 1787 in the newly 
organized diocese of Havana; consequently that the dispensation 
may have been granted by the proper authority, though not that 
of the complainant, and, to say the least, did in nowise concern 
de La Valiniere, but the Spanish ecclesiastical authorities alone. 

18 Illinois Historical Collections, Vol. i, pp. 548 and 549. 
20 Illinois Historical Collections, Vol. i, p. 551. 
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As to the two faults committed in the territory under de La 
Valiniere's jurisdiction, by authority of Baltimore and Quebec, 
Father de Saint Pierre gives a very comprehensive though not 
altogether satisfactory answer, in the letter to the representative of 
the French Creoles at the American Congress, Barthelemi Tardi- 
veau, dated Cahokia, September 17, 1787: 

I have married Mr. Reihl, a Catholic, with Miss Camp, on St. Joseph's Day. 
He, de La Valiniere, finds fault with it, because the latter was a Protestant. 
But, as I am from a country where Catholics and Protestants live together, 
as likewise in some provinces of France where I lived, I think I have more 
knowledge of such marriages. By a Pragmatic Sanction, the German Catholic 
priests are obliged to marry persons of different religions without making any 
difficulty. Lewis the XVI has ordained it so in the Diocese of Marseilles and 
others in the year 1780. Concerning the American States, you know full well, 
that it raises no difficulty there; on the contrary, the Apostolic Prefect himself 
has married his niece to a Protestant. He, de La Valiniere, made a great 
bustle because I married them on St. Joseph's Day without making mention 
in the register of a dispensation from the impediment of prohibited time, 
namely, the Lenten season. But be pleased to observe the custom of this coun- 
try and of several others of marrying on that day. Where custom supplies the 
place of law, there is no need of a dispensation nor of mentioning it in the 
register. Howbeit, after his arrival, I have continued the functions of parson 
at Ste. Genevieve, a Spanish parish, until the house which was destined for 
me here should be repaired. Here I have given a dispensation ab impedimento 
consanguinitatis, to Mr. Pierre Aubuchon and his cousin, Miss Daumur. He 
pretends that his coming had taken from me the power of dispensing. That, 
however, cannot extend to the other shore, where he has never had the least 
power. The marriage, which I have solemnized, was also on St. Joseph's Day, 
but it was of a girl whose dying father expired the next day, and who had 
begged of me that he might have the consolation of seeing his daughter 
married before his death. Even if that gentleman (de La Valiniere) had been 
acknowledged as Grand Vicar, I could not possibly have had recourse to him. 21 

As the Catholics of Cahokia could not be turned against their 
pastor, de La Valiniere proceeded to the ignoble measure of renew- 
ing the calumny that de Saint Pierre had never received priestly 
orders, a charge for which he had once before received an earnest 
rebuke from P. Bernard of St. Louis, and which he had been 
obliged to retract. De La Valiniere at this time resided at 
Kaskaskia, and de Saint Pierre at Cahokia, the two places being 
about thirty miles apart. 

Against all these attacks of de La Valiniere the parishioners of 
Cahokia made a quiet, earnest reply: 

21 Alvord's translation of this letter has a curious mistake in giving the original 
"les pretres catholiques atlemands with the 'Dutch' Catholic priests." True, it 
is not Alvord's own mistake, yet a note of explanation should have been added. The 
Miss Camp of the Marriage case was the daughter of the first Protestant minister 
that ventured beyond the Mississippi from the States. The name of the groom is 
usually given as Reilhe. Illinois Historical Collections, Vol. i, pp. 570-572. 
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We have seen and read with a clear and audible voice, in the assembly of 
the inhabitants of Caho (Cahokia), convened this day, Sunday after the High 
Mass of this parish, your letter bearing the date of 11th of April, the present 
month, which is addressed to us and was handed to us by Mr. La Buxiere. We 
answer the same by declaring to you, all of us with an unanimous voice, that 
M. de St. Pierre, our Parson, Pastor and Missionary, has all our confidence, and 
that we have only to praise and applaud him and the spiritual zeal with which 
he instructs us, as well as our children. It is in vain that you expect to rob us 
of the confidence we repose in him; his attachment to us and his disinterested- 
ness are known to us. Therefore, sir, dispense witlrwriting us anything more 
disadvantageous to the conduct of a priest as worthy of respect as M.de St. 
Pierre, whom we all reverence. As to the marriage which he has solemnized in 
our parish on St. Joseph's Day, he had lawful reasons to do so. His conduct in 
the cases which you impute to him in the letter you write to us is irreproach- 
able, and you give us to understand that the hatred which you have con- 
ceived against the dignity of our parson is the only motive that actuates you. 
We are very much affronted at the shocking and insulting expressions you 
make use of, in your letter, when you say that he has need of our instructions 
and those of our wives to conduct himself. Such a discourse savours of irony 
and defamatory libel, and together with the trouble and disunion you have 
spread in the villages of this shore, since you are here, are sufficient to determine 
us to declare to you, that we will never receive or consider you as Grand Vicar 
of the Illinois. . . , 22 

The document is signed by all the heads of families of Cahokia. 
It furnishes another indication of the uncertainty of ecclesias- 
tical authority in the Illinois country, and no less, to the old 
Creole dislike for everything American, in Church as well as in 
State. This circumstance was, no doubt, used as a point of 
vantage by P. de St. Pierre over the representative of the Bishop 
of Baltimore, whose most fearful threat against the wayward 
and disobedient seems to have been an appeal to Congress. 
Still, the pastor of Cahokia sought to clear his people of the 
suspicion of rebellious sentiments against Bishop Carroll, whom 
he calls their lawful superior. 

The first great and partly successful undertaking of P. de 
Saint Pierre at Cahokia was the recovery of the property once 
held by the Seminary of Quebec for the Tamarois Mission, and 
for the Parish of the Holy Family, but sold or disposed of by the 
last Vicar-General under the French regime, Father Forget du 
Verger. The sales were null and void, as Father Forget had not 
been authorized by the rightful owners; in fact, Father Forget's 
conduct in leaving the Illinois country as he did was condemned, 
by Bishop Briand of Quebec, as "shameful, even criminal." 23 

All that remained to the ancient parish were "four walls of 

22 Illinois Historical Collections, Vol. i, pp. 561 as. The church Records of Prairie 
de Rocher are frequently disfigured by the interpolation of the designation "schis- 
matique" after De Saint Pierre's signature. 

23 Illinois Historical Collections, Vol. xi, p. 559. 
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a stone house, with ground three hundred feet wide by nine 
hundred feet long, and also a field three arpents wide with a 
length the same as the fields belonging to the inhabitants," and 
even these few remnants of the former mission and seigniory of 
Cahokia, once containing four leagues square, were in danger of 
being lost to the parish. 24 

Here Father de Saint Pierre's aggressiveness served him and 
his people to a good purpose. The story of the proceedings for 
the recovery of the mission property and the material upbuilding 
of the parish of the Holy Family is vividly described in a report 
of the deputies of the people and the trustees of the Parish and 
Mission of Cahokia to the Gentlemen af the Seminary of Quebec. 

The inhabitants composing the parish of the Holy Family of Cahokia 
believe that they ought not to leave you in ignorance of the action which 
M . Jutard, whose residence for some years past has been Montreal, has taken 
on May 19, 1785, to dispose of the property of this mission. He gave his 
power of attorney to M. Augustine Dubuque, traveling merchant of Montreal, 
to have him sell what still remained of the property of this said mission. . . 
We made no opposition, since we had no knowledge at the time of the power 
of attorney, which the superiors of the Chapter, by the authority of the Bishop, 
had sent to Father Gibault . . . But Father Gibault has made no use of it. 
This has been communicated to us about the month of April, 1786, by M. de 
Saint Pierre, the priest serving our mission, after the sale of the property by 
auction had been made by the sheriff, for M. de Saint Pierre began serving 
our parish only afterwards, and M. Gibault transmitted to him those powers 
concerning the mission of Cahokia. We have learned from this power of 
attorney that all the sales made by Father Forget, Grand Vicar of Monseigneur 
were null and void, since they had never been authorized by the Chapter, and 
that you intended, Gentlemen, that all the property of the Mission be under 
the power of the missionary whom it pleased you to send, and of the inhabi- 
tants who compose the said parish, to be maintained and held in perpetuity 
for the said Mission and Parish . . . Consequently, we have judicially set 
aside and annulled all the sales made by Father Forget and others who have 
succeeded him and have annulled the instruments which the attorney of 
M. Jutard has had made and which concerned the sale by auction . . . We 
have reestablished you in the possession of these goods. For the purpose of 
lodging our pastor we have built a priest's house, which has cost us almost five 
thousand livres. (We were obliged to do this) because the house had been 
entirely ruined by the English and American troops who have lodged there. 



54 Four leagues square; the league at three miles, would comprise 144 square miles. 
This was the extent of the seigniory granted January 22, 1722, by the first Lieutenant 
of the King of France, Pierre Duguet de Boisbriant to the Seminary of Quebec for 
the use of the Tamarois Mission. The estate extended from the mouth of the Caho- 
kia River to Fort Chartres, and was given in fee simple. The grant was acknowl- 
edged by the American Government. The Commission appointed by Congress for 
the examination of land titles approved the grant on June 22, 1822. Then came the 
great wave of immigration; and most of the land claimed by the Seminary was taken 
up by settlers. In 1882 the Seminary of Quebec made another attempt to recover its 
own, not for itself, but for the church in southern Illinois. But that is a long story, 
worthy of treatment in a separate paper. An interesting contribution on this subject 
may be found in the Illinois Catholic Historical Review, Vol. i, No. 4, pp. 408-412. 
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The defacements and injuries it had suffered during the time it was aban- 
doned were such that there remain standing only the four walls, which could 
be repaired only with much labor, for they are without a roof-covering, ceiling, 
flooring, and the chimneys have tumbled down; there are some fences on the 
land; the orchard has been so devastated that there is left no vestige of it; all 
the other buildings have been destroyed even to the wells, which have been 
filled in. 

We have decided to build a church of the ruins of this house, for our former 
wooden church has fallen, and we are obliged to say Mass in a rented house. 
We have commenced to work on our projected church, which will cost us more 
than fifteen or sixteen thousand livres. Since the Mission no longer has any 
slaves or animals of any kind, M. Forget having pocketed and carried away 
the money which he was able to collect for them, and since the three arpents 
of land will become a charge against the Mission on account of the expense for 
fences and maintenance, we consulted with M. de Saint Pierre and decided to 
rent it; . . . As to the other property, such as slaves, mills and animals, 
all these have been entirely dispersed and made unusable at the departure of 
M. Forget, either by sales, the granting of liberty to the slaves, or by donation 
of the animals, so that none of these things are to be found at the Mission. 
There are still some families of negroes on the Spanish side, who are of con- 
siderable value. They are living either at St. Louis of the Illinois or at New 
Orleans, and were either given their liberty or were sold by M. Forget without 
authority. There are some even here in the village of Cahokia. We have 
made a demand for those living on the Spanish side; but the major com- 
mandant of the Illinois district has refused to do anything . . . Before we 
saw the contents of the power of attorney addressed to M. Gibault, we were 
uncertain whether the sales by M. Forget were legal or not, and were fearful of 
taking false steps and of putting ourselves to useless expenses. This power 
of attorney, which has been sent us, has reassured us and opened our eyes; and 
we shall work now for the re-establishment of our Mission, as far as it shall 
be in our power. 25 

Concluding their letter, the people of Cahokia prefer a petition 
to the ordinary of Quebec: 

We cannot too much praise M. de Saint Pierre, our priest and present 
missionary. He has all capacity, zeal, and charity both for the teaching and 
instruction of the faithful and for his ecclesiastical duty. We desire to be 
able to keep him and pray you to be kind enough to agree to it and to influence 
Monseigneur to agree, so that he is willing to send to him the commands for our 
mission. 

This church of de Saint Pierre, built in part of the materials 
of the ruined house, is still standing at Cahokia, as a most vener- 
able, though lowly monument of the early days of Faith in the 
Mississippi Valley. 

It will be remembered that, whilst Kaskaskia, with all its 
surrounding stations, was entrusted to the Jesuit Fathers, the 
Tamarois Mission and the Parish of the Holy Family at Cahokia 
were placed in charge of the Fathers of the Foreign Missions of 
the Seminary of Quebec. At the dissolution of the Society of 
Jesus, the representative of the Seminary, Father Forget Du 
Verger, seems to have been possessed with the idea that the 
prospects of religion were at an end in these parts, and so he 

*• Illinois Historical Collections, Vol. i, p. 560 sa. 
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quickly sold or scattered what he could of the property of the 
Mission and returned to France with the exiled band of Jesuits. 

The petition of the inhabitants to the Bishop of Quebec had 
reference to the appointment of a missionary for the Tamarois 
Indians, who would at the same time act as pastor of the parish. 
The Bishop's response is not known, yet the request did not seem 
to be out of harmony with the views of Bishop Hubert, who, 
October, 1788, declares that the Seminary had "resigned its 
prerogative of nominating a superior among the Tamarois only in 
favor of the Bishop of Quebec," a right which seems to have been 
exercised for the last time when the saintly Father Savigne 
(Savine) came to Cahokia in 1812. 26 

Father de Saint Pierre remained at Cahokia until September, 
1789, as pastor and missionary, and the parish began to revive 
and flourish under his fostering care. 

Good order and decency in all things pertaining to the religious 
life were always the object of his vigilant care, and he did not 
hesitate to employ force, even to the extent of calling on the 
civil power, whenever it seemed necessary. In the minutes of the 
Court of Cahokia we find a number of instances. 

On December 10, 1786, M. de Saint Pierre, the parish priest, 
presented the petition, requesting the prohibition of giving 
strong drink to the savages. The Court decreed that "the ordi- 
nance passed here to fore shall be published next Sunday and 
that offenders shall be punished according to said ordinance." 

In March of the following year the pastor, de Saint Pierre, 
required an oath from every member of the Board of Trustees 
assembled in the presence of the court, that none of them had 
taken and hidden certain valuable papers entrusted to them by 
M. Du Buque. All took the oath and were declared free from 
all suspicion in this regard. 

In all the French settlements of the Mississippi Valley, the 



2 * It will be remembered that the various tribes of the Illinois Indians, among them 
the Tamarois, were almost totally exterminated, in consequence of the murder of the 
great chief Pontiac, in Cahokia, 1769. The sad remnants were fast passing away 
during the period of de Saint Pierre's incumbency of Cahokia. In Father Savine's 
day scarcely a soul was left. Father Savine, the last of the Missionaries, sent to the 
Illinois from Canada, was acting parish priest of St. Louis, at the time Bishop Du 
Bourg held his solemn entrance in his Pro-cathedral, Jan. 6, 1818. Illinois Historical 
Collections, Vol. i, p. 588. 
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so-called coutumes de Paris (the customs of Paris) were regarded 
as the common law of the land, even in what was afterward 
called Spanish Louisiana. According to these customs the 
parish priest had a right to the tithes, originally one-tenth part of 
the harvest, but now, according to Canadian modification, only 
one twenty-sixth part, or about 4, instead of 10 per cent of the 
wheat and corn. Besides this, every family in its turn was re- 
quired to furnish the pain bSnit,"" the blessed bread, of which 
every one attending the solemn service received a small piece. 

This custom of the pain bSnit was probably introduced by St. 
Gregory of Tours and prevailed in Canada and several dioceses 
of France as late as thirty years ago, but seems now to be passing 
in desuetudinem everywhere. 

On January 2, 1789, de Saint Pierre entered suit against some 
inhabitants of Cahokia on account of their refusal to furnish the 
pain bSnit. They in turn claimed there was no obligation. 
The court, however, was impressed by the pastor's arguments, 
and declared that the obligation held, and ordered these refrac- 
tory inhabitants to give the blessed bread, each in his turn, on 
the days of obligation; in default whereof they were to pay ten 
livres to the church to make up the deficiency. 28 

P. de Saint Pierre was indeed, a valiant defender of the rights 
of the Church, and as such we shall see him again in his new field 
of labor beyond the great river, in Ste. Genevieve. Cahokia had, 
indeed, grown dear to his heart; but he felt, at the same time, 
that there were other places that offered a far better field for his 
priestly labors, The Spanish side, with its great possibilities 
under Catholic rule, seemed to say: Come. And then, there was 
another reason that weighed heavy in the balance, the spirit of 
restlessness that had taken possession of his own people. 

Although Father Gibault did certainly take a prominent 
part in effecting the bloodless conquest of the Illinois country 
by the Americans under Clark, and although the Creole inhabi- 
tants considered a ready submission to the new regime not only 
a matter of necessity, but also of advantage, they did not have 

27 See Illinois Historical Collections, Vol. ii, passim. 

28 Cf. the interesting article on "Bread, its liturgical use," in The Catholic Ency- 
clopedia. Also the article on Blessed Bread in Detroit in American Catholic Historical 
Researches, Vol. xii, p. 176. 
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a very deep love for the new-comers: nor could it be justly ex- 
pected of them. Sudden changes in the administration of a 
country are always bound to bring certain hardships. So it was 
in the frontier-towns of the American Bottom. The Virginia 
troops had withdrawn; no authority had been established; 
disorder and lawlessness was in full sway, Cahokia alone making 
an exception to this by establishing a court of justice. The 
Creoles were offended by the overbearing ways and rude manners 
of many of the adventurers from the East, and in their native 
candour and honesty found themselves exposed on all sides to 
fraud, injustice and even violence. In consequence many of 
the most important Creole families left their old homes for 
Ste. Genevieve or St. Louis. The government beyond the river 
was indeed, Spanish; but the people, the laws and customs, 
and even the officers were French. Besides, the Spanish govern- 
ment was making strong efforts to draw the remnants of the Cath- 
olic population to the western shore. Land grants were offered 
to all new-comers. For this purpose of attracting the people 
other enticing offers were made to the missionaries of the east side, 
and they found a ready acceptance. 

On May 1, 1787, Father de Saint Pierre had addressed the 
following petition to Bishop Cirillo, asking for the appointment 
to some parish on the Spanish side. The original is in French and 
is preserved in the Catholic Archives of America, Notre Dame, 
Indiana: 

My Lord: 

Three years ago, Mr. Cruzat asked you to give me the parish of St. Gene- 
vieve, but as he told me, his letters reached you too late, and Rev. Father Louis 
(Guignes) had obtained the parish. 

Knowing that this same parish is vacant since Fall, I ask you humbly for 
the favor. Already some of my parishioners, for good reasons, have established 
themselves on your side of the river, and I hope that the others will soon 
follow them; therefore I beg you to allow me to follow them also. 

A new establishment (New Madrid) has been begun a little below the 
entrance of the Beautiful River. They will need a priest who knows English 
and German. I offer myself also for this place. You may dispose of me 
according to your pleasure and good will. 

I take the liberty to send you a copy of my papers, legalized by the Com- 
mandant of St. Genevieve, to convince you of the falsehoods that have been 
spread about me, and of which Mr. Cruzat has already informed you. 

Finally, I will try to act in such a manner that you will never regret to have 
granted me the favor which I humbly beg of you. 
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During my whole life I shall be with profoundest respect, Monsignor, 
your humble and obedient servant, 

Paxil De St. Pierre, 
Discalced Carmelite of Germany, Missionary. 
Kaokias, May 1, 1787. 

This request was now granted by Bishop Cirillo, and Father 
de Saint Pierre entered upon his duties of pastor of St. Genevieve 
in 1789. Father Le Dru of Kaskaskia had preceded him in be- 
coming Pastor of St. Louis as successor to P. Bernard de Lim- 
pach, and Father Gibault followed soon after, accepting a call 
to New Madrid in 1792, where he built the first church and 
dedicated it to St. Isidore. 

Ste. Genevieve remained the home of Father de Saint Pierre 
until February 27, 1797, a period of about seven years. 

As a further cause of this change of allegiance the circum- 
stance is given that the Creoles of the American Bottom no 
longer showed a willingness to render the usual tithes for the 
support of the Church. Under American rule there was, of 
course, no law to enforce the payment of the tithes. 

On the Spanish side the legal obligation was, indeed, cancelled 
by decree of April 22, 1787, but the practice was still in force 
among the people and tolerated by the authorities. This source 
of income was an important matter to a parish priest, though 
the proceeds varied according to time and place. Father Gibault 
in 1769 received from the people of Ste. Genevieve about 300 
bushels of wheat and 500 to 600 bushels of corn; P. Bernard, 
however, reports that the tithes received at St. Louis never 
amounted to more than $80.00 a year. Yet, important as the 
tithes were, there was a still more important source of income, 
granted by the Spanish and denied by the American authorities 
— a regular salary of $600.00. With this assured income and the 
usual prequisites, a parish priest under the Spanish regime need 
not trouble himself about his temporal support. 

It was in the month of September, 1789, that Father de 
Saint Pierre returned to Ste. Genevieve. On the 13th day of 
September he performed his first official function, the baptism 
of a child, and he remained as pastor until 1797. 

Ste. Genevieve is regarded as the earliest settlement of whites 
in the present state of Missouri. The "Old Village" was an 
offshoot of Kaskaskia, and was planted three miles south of the 
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present city, hard by the river, in what is called the "Grand 
Champ." The date of its foundation was about 1730. Very 
early a church was erected there, dedicated to St. Joachim, which 
was at first attended by visiting Jesuits from Kaskaskia and in 
1759 raised to the dignity of a separate parish with a resident 
priest. 

The Jesuit Fathers, Wattrin, J. B. Salveneuve and John 
Morinie, all of Ste. Genevieve, were the first resident priests in 
Missouri. After the suppression of the Jesuit Order the saintly 
Father Sebastian Louis Meurin obtained permission to return 
to the Illinois country and made his home, though not con- 
tinuously, in Ste. Genevieve, 1764-1768. Then came Father 
Gibault, 1768-1773. His successor was the Capuchin Father 
Hilarius, (the first Monsignor of the West), 1773-1777. On 
September 27, 1778, the parishioners, in a meeting held under the 
auspices of the commandant, de Cartabona, and the acting 
parish priest, P. Bernard de Limpach of St. Louis, decided to 
remove the church from the river bank to a more secure location 
on the land of Charles Valle. 

Now Father Gibault took charge once more and remained to 
1784. In the year 1782, the inhabitants of the Old Village, fear- 
ing the encroachments of the river, began peu ti pen, as Father 
Dahmen says, to remove their homes three miles northward to 
the more elevated ground of the present site of Ste. Genevieve. 
In the year of the "great waters," May 17, 1785, Father de 
Saint Pierre arrived from Vincennes and remained until his 
house in Cahokia should be completed (May 18, 1785-July 10, 
1786). 

Who Father Louis Guignes, his successor, was, we cannot say. 
Under his administration (1786-1789) the dwelling of a certain M. 
Roussin in New Ste. Genevieve was bought and fitted up as the 
"presbytere." 

In September, 1789, P. Paul de Saint Pierre arrived here from 
Cahokia and established his home with a few slaves, who kept 
house and managed the farm for him. In 1790 the negro woman 
Fanchonette, whom he had obtained out of the estate of Pierre 
Langlois at Kaskaskia, was sold by him to Tropez Richard for 
$275.00; and on his departure from Ste. Genevieve in 1797 two 
other slaves were sold by him. All this may seem strange to us, 
yet slavery was then a universal institution in these regions. 
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Ever since the great flood in 1785, Old Ste. Genevieve, with its 
church of St. Joachim, declined; its very site rapidly disappear- 
ing in the river. For a time, divine service was held in a tempo- 
rary structure in the new settlement, whilst preparations were 
under way for the removal or reconstruction of the church. 

In 1793, September 7, the Lieutenant Governor, Zenon Tru- 
deau, came to Ste. Genevieve at the request of Father de Saint 
Pierre and assembled the inhabitants for the purpose of sub- 
mitting the project of erecting a new church in the place " where 
they had sought refuge from the flood." The plan was heartily 
approved by the inhabitants of the new village, Petite Cote, as it 
was called; but the people of the neighboring village of New 
Bourbon also asked for the erection of a chapel. The parish 
meeting decided that both villages, although only three miles 
apart, should have churches of their own. Messrs. Lachance, 
Pratte and Bolduc were appointed syndics to apportion the 
burdens of the building costs according to the financial abilities 
of the inhabitants, and the same gentlemen were approved as 
supervisors of the building operations. 

It was ordered that the material of the old building should 
be used, as far as possible, for the new church in Ste. Genevieve. 

On August 31, 1794, Zenon Trudeau made definite choice of 
the spot for placing the church in the new village and gave orders 
that it be built, pledging the government's share of the costs. 29 

The new church of Ste. Genevieve was a wooden structure, 
similar to the old church at Cahokia, and remained standing, 
though for a time disused, until 1831, when it was torn down to 
make room for other purposes. 

From the Memoranda of Benedict Roux, we gather that P. 
Paul de Saint Pierre on two occasions attended to the spiritual 
needs of desolate Kaskaskia (May, 1785-June, 1786; and Febru- 
ary, 1792-December, 1796). Ste Genevieve, however, remained 
his home and regular charge. 30 

A number of very interesting reminiscences of the days of 
Father de Saint Pierre are given in Henry Brackenridge's 
Recollections of the West. Brackenridge had, as a boy, been sent 



29 Ste. Genevieve Archives. From a letter of P. de Saint Pierre, we learn that the 
proposed chapel in New Bourbon had not been started in 1796. 
10 Ste. Genevieve Archives, at Jefferson Memorial, St. Louis. 
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to Ste. Genevieve for his education at the parish school and had 
found a new, most pleasant home with the family of Vital Beau- 
vais. It is a graphic account that the grateful author gives of 
the peaceful, joyous and sincerely religious family life in the days 
before the coming of the Americans. Madame Beauvais, espe- 
cially, is a most admirable Catholic woman. She loved the little 
Brackenridge as if he had been her own; but she could not bear 
the thought, that he, an unbaptized child, should share the bed 
with her own children. She therefore had him baptized by Father 
de Saint Pierre to make her happiness complete. 

The little English boy, le petit anglais, as they called him, 
was now admitted to the dignity of an altar-boy, and as such he 
received a larger portion of the pain bSnit, the blessed bread, which 
however, he did not eat, but brought as a choice morsel to his 
favorite, the baby of the family. Many years afterwards, on a 
chance visit to Ste. Genevieve, he came just in time to witness 
the marriage of this early friend of his childhood. Brackenridge 
also speaks of the many religious festivals and processions, of the 
Sunday High Mass and Vespers, by which the spiritual life of the 
people was constantly renewed, and he dwells with deep feeling 
on the innocent pleasures and simple pastimes of the dreamy vil- 
lage, in the good old days of Father de Saint Pierre. 

The cure enjoyed the love and respect of all. Of course, 
there were exceptions. Even in peaceful Ste. Genevieve there 
were crooked ways that had to be made straight, and proud 
wills that had to be broken. The Ste. Genevieve Archives, now 
in charge of the Missouri Historical Society, preserve a letter of 
de Saint Pierre, parish priest, to Don Francisco Valle, the Com- 
mandant of the district, dated August 8, 1796: 

Sib: 

I can no longer hide the sorrow which the conduct of Le Coyteux caused me 
on the fourth of this month. I met him before the house of Mr. Bolduc. I 
prayed him to come and see me the following day after Mass. I missed him. 
Then I sent him a note saying, as a priest, I begged him not to take advantage 
of my affection and to come to see me, as I wished to speak to him. Here is 
the answer he made. I waited for him patiently from the fifth until today 
(the 8th). Owing to his refusal, I call upon you for a judgment and punish- 
ment. The person whom the said Louis Coyteux has in his house, pretends 
throughout the parish that she is his wife and he calls her so. I implore your 
aid in order that you may, by force, make her leave his house; and in order to 
put an end to the scandal, forbid her taking up her residence too near that of 
the said Coyteux. In case he should show resistance, it will be necessary to 
enforce the law made by our Monarch, December 24th, 1787, which may be 
found, no doubt, in your record office, or in the archives of St. Louis; for it was 
made public not long ago. 
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The decision of the Commandant was given on the 31st. of 
August, 1796: 

Don Francois Valle, Captain of Militia and Civil and Military Com- 
mandant of the Post of Ste. Genevieve of the Illinois and its dependencies. 

Upon the oft repeated petitions made to us by the Sieur de St. Pierre, cure 
of this parish, asking that a stop be put to the public scandal resulting from 
the cohabitation of Mr. Louis Coyteux, resident of this post, with an English 
woman, whom he has had at his home, for a long time, which is contrary to 
good morals, also to the ordinances of his Majesty, 

We, the aforesaid Commandant, do order Mr. Louis Coyteux to eject from 
his house the said English woman, and that within twenty-four hours after 
being notified of the order, under penalty of being prosecuted to the fullest 
extent of the law. 

Executed at Ste. Genevieve. August 31, 1790, before noon. 

(Signed) Fcois Valle. 80 

The vexed question as to the tithes also came up once more 
in the same year, 1796. How it was settled we cannot say. Here 
is the letter of P. de Saint Pierre to one of his confreres, prob- 
ably Father Bernard of St. Louis: 

There is a difficulty between the Sacristan of this parish and a married 
soldier who keeps his home separately in his own house. The Sacristan asks 
39 litres of wheat for the beadle according to the custom of the parish and 
again as much for himself annually. The soldier refuses to pay. I believe the 
soldier is obliged to pay since he has his house and family outside military 
quarters. The beadle told me that the commanding officer holds a different 
opinion. 

I wish to be well informed before I speak to him and I ask you to tell me 
what is customary in your parish, and if you can, inquire from the Lieutenant 
Governor himself. If the officers of the regiment who reside in their own 
houses in the capital are obliged to support public works, I am sure that the 
soldiers in Illinois or any other garrison should be equally obliged. 

Your most obedient servant, 

Paul de Saint Piebre.' 1 

As Father de Saint Pierre, by his long and faithful service, had 
firmly established himself in the affection of his people, it was a 
great shock to them to hear that their good pastor had been re- 
called. Gone from Ste. Genevieve he certainly was, since Decem- 
ber, 1795, and no one knew whither he had gone. All the old 
rumors, so long asleep, woke up suddenly and set about their 
ugly business. The ancient story of the conflict with Bishop 
Carroll and his long-departed Vicar-General, De La Valiniere, had 
taken on a new lease of life. The truth was that Father de 
Saint Pierre had quietly undertaken a journey to Baltimore in 
order to settle this very matter for good, as we learn from a letter 
found in the Archives of the Missouri Historical Society. In 
accordance with this fact, we find that the name of de Saint Pierre 



,0 Ste. Genevieve Archives, at Jefferson Memorial, St. Louis. 
sl American Catholic Historical Researches, January, 1898, p. 11. A litre is 1.76 
pints. 
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is wanting in the Records of Ste. Genevieve from December 3, 
1795, to May 22, 1796. In its stead we find for January and 
February, 1796, the name of Pierre Joseph Didier, Parish Priest of 
Saint Charles; in March, Pierre Janin of St. Louis; in April Didier 
once more, and in May, Jacques Maxwell, the new Vicar-General. 
On the 27th day of May, 1796, P. de Saint Pierre returned to 
Ste. Genevieve. The journey to Baltimore had occupied about 
six months, the time of his absence from the parish. The letter 
we referred to is addressed to Don Frangois Valle, the Comman- 
dant of Ste. Genevieve under date of New Orleans, January 20, 
1796: 

Mr Dear Friend: 

I must inform you of the atrocious calumnies that are being circulated in 
regard to me: 

1. That the Bishop of Baltimore had forbidden me all sacerdotal functions 
within his jurisdiction. 

2. That I had performed them during an entire year without his orders. 

3. That he had finally driven me from the American Illinois and ordered 
that his parish priests should have all my jurisdictional functions done over 
again. 

I at once asked that I be informed of the authors of these calumnies; but 
they are being hidden from me, I do not know for what reason. At the same 
time, I asked permission to be allowed to go in person to see the Bishop of 
Baltimore on this subject. This permission was given me, with the very 
highest testimonial regarding my conduct, which, it said, was altogether above 
reproach during the time that I officiated as parish priest with you, and an ap- 
peal to the Bishop was added at the same time, that he pronounce judgement 
on the above-mentioned charges. 

According to these false reports it was believed that I had abandoned my 
duties as parish priest without having reported to my superiors. In this 
belief, before my arrival here (in New Orleans), another priest was sent in my 
place. In conformity with my promises made to the inhabitants I shall not 
accept any other parish than that of St. Genevieve. I was assured that it 
would be reserved for me, and that orders would be issued to the afore- 
mentioned priest to go farther on. 

Upon my return to your town, I, on my part, promised to clear myself, with 
the high testimonial of the Bishop of Baltimore, of the calumnies made against 
me and to show the falseness of the alleged articles. This step did not cost 
me anything, as I had been engaged to take the trip by sea for reasons known 
to you. 

Be kind enough to present my respects to your wife and give my love to 
all of your family for me. Say to my friends and all the parishioners that I 
appreciate highly their affection, and that I am absolutely unalterable in the 
resolutions and promises which I made, of not accepting any other parish than 
theirs, and that I absent myself from them, only to justify myself against the 
calumnies of wicked tongues, that I may remain with them for a longer and 
more peaceful period. Beg them also to cherish, assist and satisfy, in every 
possible way, the priest who will be sent in my place, and present my respects 
to him, and say that whatever I have is at his service and at his disposal, so as 
to make his stay agreeable. 

I send the good news that Mr. Delassus has been promoted to fill the place 
of Mr. Portelles and that he will go to new Bourbon as soon as possible, and 
from there to Ste. Genevieve. 

Mr. Frangois Collell sends you his love and wishes to say that an unfore- 
seen delay has prevented his brother from sending the barge up the river. He 
took possession of the barge and of all the money which Mr. Bonaventure had 
in commission on your account, and that of your brother. He wiH give an 
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account of it according to your order. This same delay necessitates my 
remaining here a while longer to render my services. 

Monseigneur, the Bishop 32 has ordered, at the bottom of the inventory of 
the property which the late Mr. Peyroux gave to the church, that Mr. Henri 
Peyroux should deliver the books, and now it is disputed; the bell has not 
arrived from Havana. The three hundred dollars the governor does not wish 
to have delivered until the chapel at New Bourbon is built. This chapel, in 
my opinion, will do more harm and cause more disorder than the amount is 
worth; but let the inhabitants decide. The Governor declared against the 
liberty of Mr. Vital's mulatto woman. 

I am to be paid for the funeral services and burial of the widow Peyroux. 
. . . Do me the kindness to take possession of my corn, in case the king 
should need it. 

While awaiting the happy hour when I shall be able to assure you in 
person of my unalterable affection, rest assured that my heart is as near as my 
body is far from you. God give you good health and every kind of prosperity. 

I remain, my dear friend, 

Your very devoted 

De Saint Pierre. 
New Orleans, 

January 20, 1796. 

P. S. I will write to you at the first opportunity from Baltimore or 
Philadelphia. 33 

But the days of Father de Saint Pierre as Pastor of Ste. Gene- 
vieve were already numbered. Father James Maxwell, an Irish 
priest, who had made his studies at Salamanca, had arrived just 
before de Saint Pierre's return from Baltimore, in May, 1796. 
Father Maxwell came as Grand Vicar of the Bishop of Santiago 
de Cuba and took up his residence in New Bourbon, whilst de 
Saint Pierre for a time continued his priestly ministrations at Ste. 
Genevieve. Two priests, in what was practically one parish, 
could not exist and would not subserve the best interests of 
religion. Father de Saint Pierre, though not removed, had 
to leave. The old militant spirit bowed to the acknowledged 
authority of the new-comer. On the second day of January, 
1797, a public auction was held, at which the former pastor's lot 
of ground with house and barn, and all pertaining thereto, two 
slaves included, were sold to the highest bidders. The property 
is described as fronting on the Rue de l'Eglise, and bounded on 
the one side by the home of John B. Valle, and the homes of 
Augustin Aubuchon and John B. Lalumandiere on the other. 
The amount realized was 1600 pesetos or dollars, payable either 
in money, or lead and peltry. The last entry of Father de Saint 
Pierre in the Baptismal Record of Ste. Genevieve was on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1797. What his immediate destination was we could not 
discover; probably the capital of the Province, New Orleans. 

32 Cirillo de Barcelona, Bishop of Tricala and Auxiliary for Spanish Louisiana. 

33 Ste. Genevieve Archives. 
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Did he retire for a time from active service, or did he perhaps make 
a visit to the old home across the sea? The monasteries in 
France were abolished long since. In his native land he was 
forgotten. America had become his true home. But what 
was his later course? After the erection of the diocese of New 
Orleans in 1799, with Msgr. Louis Pefialver y Cardenas as its 
first bishop, we catch a glimpse once more of Father de Saint 
Pierre in Natchez. The historian, John Gilmary Shea, in one of 
his letters to Chancellor Van der Sanden speaks of a voluminous 
document in Spanish, preserved in the diocesan Archives of 
Baltimore; a kind of record of trial under Bishop Pefialver of 
Father de Saint Pierre for breaches of discipline. The outcome of 
this trial must not have been unfavorable to the much buffeted 
missionary. 

In any case he was one of the four priests of the twenty-six in 
all Louisiana, who, according to the statement of the Administra- 
tor, Rev. Thomas Hassett, December 23, 1803, "agreed to remain 
in their respective stations under the French government," and 
in consequence he received the appointment as Pastor of St. 
Gabriel's, Iberville, a parish on both sides of the Mississippi, 
"rather difficult to attend but also very lucrative," as a contem- 
porary writes. Here Father de Saint Pierre labored with great, 
no longer "unmanageable" zeal and success, and until his death, 
October 15, 1826, fully twenty-two years. 

Father Laval, in his notes transmitted to John Gilmary 
Shea, praises Father de Saint Pierre as "one of the most remark- 
able priests that ever administered St. Gabriel's church." "Dur- 
ing his time," he says, "the church was removed from its former 
place on the bank of the Mississippi to where it now stands, the 
river having swept away the bank in front of it in 1717." 

At St. Gabriel's Father de Saint Pierre, the last representa- 
tive of the old regime, received the visit of Father Francis Cellini, 
one of the earliest followers of Bishop Du Bourg, who in his 
letter dated September 30, 1822, styled him "le brave et bon de 
Saint Pierre." Bishop Rosati never paid the old lion the honor 
of a visit. The Rev. F. G. Holweck, archivist of the Catho- 
lic Historical Society of St. Louis, kindly furnished us with the 
contents of two letters concerning the last days of P. de Saint 
Pierre. These letters were written by the Rev. Anthony Blanc, 
the future archbishop of New Orleans, and are dated Baton 
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Rouge, September 23 and October 4, 1826. Bishop Rosati was 
the recipient. Father Blanc informs the bishop that he had 
administered the last sacraments to the pastor of Iberville. De 
Saint Pierre, whom he regularly styles, "the Old Man," being 
in his eighty-first year, could not, in all probability, survive the 
illness. The parish itself, he added, was in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The older people attended High Mass and the Sunday 
Vespers with greatest regularity and devotion. Because the 
parish had for so many years enjoyed a well-ordered pastoral care, 
it would be advisable to appoint a successor immediately after the 
death of de Saint Pierre, or even during his lifetime; in the latter 
case, the successor might reside at Baton Rouge. The "Old 
Man" would not have an assistant. The bishop, suggests 
Father Blanc, might appoint a Lazarist, or Father Michaud, who 
was f align 6 et dSgoute souverainement du service a la paroisse de 
N. Orleans. There was another reason for this undignified 
haste. The " Old Man " himself had provided the necessity for an 
early appointment. There was a clause in the good Father's last 
will bequeathing all his property, valued by Father Blanc at 
about $6,000.00, exclusive of two slaves, furniture, cattle, etc., 
to his successor. Another clause ordained that "the priest who 
should officiate at his burial was to be the administrator of his 
estate, two laymen to assist him." Father Michaud received the 
appointment immediately after the death of the testator, and 
Father Anthony Blanc performed the last rites of the church over 
the remains of his friend and neighbor. P. Paul de Saint Pierre 
had found rest eternal. Per varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum, 
his memory still lives as one of the most remarkable men of our 
early western days. 34 

Rev. John Rothensteiner, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

u Bibliographical note: The author of this very imperfect sketch has used every 
available source of information on the life and character of P. Paul de Saint Pierre. 
In regard to the Illinois period, there were numerous letters and documents in the 
Virginia Series of the Illinois Historical Collections, Vols, i and ii, and the American 
Catholic Historical Researches. The Archives of the Missouri Historical Society 
furnished a number of unpublished letters, for which the First Vice-President of the 
Society, Judge Douglas, as well as the learned Archivist, Miss U. Beauregard, 
have our sincere thanks. The St. Louis Diocesan Archives have added a few 
notices of the later life of our valiant missionary. Any additional information 
would be gratefully accepted by the author. 



